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English for Academic Purposes (EAP) programs designed to meet postsecond¬ 
ary English language proficiency requirements are a common pathway to higher 
education for students from non-English-speaking backgrounds. Grounded in a 
Canadian context, this study seeks to examine the prevalence of Task-Based Lan¬ 
guage Teaching (TBLT) in EAP, common examples of EAP tasks, and the benefits 
and drawbacks of this approach for EAP students. EAP professionals (n = 42) 
were recruited from the membership of TEST Canada, and participants completed 
a questionnaire on their perceptions of TBLT for EAP. Of those who participated, 
69% reported using TBLT in at least half of their lessons, with 86% of the par¬ 
ticipants indicating that TBLT was suitable for EAP instruction. Further qualita¬ 
tive analysis of the data revealed that presentations, essays, and interviews were 
the top three tasks employed by EAP teachers; the practicality, effectiveness, and 
learner-centredness of TBLT were its major benefits; and mismatched student 
expectations, lack of classroom time, and excessive instructor preparation were 
TBLT's major drawbacks. Ambiguity regarding what constitutes TBLT was also 
found in the data. It appears that TBLT is used by participants across Canada and 
is well accepted as a teaching approach. However, some concerns associated with 
TBLT in EAP remain to be addressed. 

Les programmes d’anglais academique visant a combler les exigences en matiere 
de competences linguistiques pour I'anglais au postsecondaire represented sou- 
vent une voie vers les etudes postsecondaires pour les eleves allophones. Situee 
dans un contexte canadien, cette etude porte sur la prevalence de Tenseignement 
des langues base sur les taches (ELBT) dans les cours d'anglais academique, des 
exemples courants de taches dans ces cours, et les avantages et les inconvenients 
de cette approche pour les eleves. A partir des membres de TESL Canada, on a 
recrute des enseignants d'anglais academique (n = 42) et ceux-ci ont complete un 
questionnaire portant sur lews perceptions de I'ELBT dans les cours d'anglais 
academique. Les resultats indiquent que 69% des participants emploient I'ELBT 
dans au moins la moitie de lews legons et que 86% jugent I'ELBTapproprie pour 
Tenseignement de I'anglais academique. Une analyse quantitative plus poussee 
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a revele que les trois taches les plus frequemment employees par les enseignants 
d'anglais academique etaient les presentations, les redactions et les entrevues. 
De plus, les participants ont indique qu'ils estimaient que les atouts principaux 
de YELBT etaient son aspect pratique, son efficacite et le fait qu'il est centre sur 
Vapprenant; comme inconvenients majeurs, ils ont note une inadequation des 
attentes de la part de s etudiants, I'insujfisance de s heures de corns et la formation 
excessive des enseignants. Les donnees ont egalement revele une ambigiiite par 
rapport a ce qui constitue I'ELBT. II parait que I'ELBT est employe partout au 
Canada et est bien accueilli comme methode enseignement; toutefois, ilfaudrait 
aborder certaines preoccupations quant a son emploi dans Venseignement de Van¬ 
glais academique. 


Over the past 10 years, increasing numbers of new immigrants and inter¬ 
national students from non-English-speaking backgrounds have been seek¬ 
ing admission to English-medium postsecondary institutions in Canada. For 
example, in the period between 2004 and 2012, there was a 60% increase in 
the number of international students studying in Canadian institutions (Citi¬ 
zenship and Immigration Canada, 2013). Some students from non-English- 
speaking backgrounds are able to gain entry to the Canadian system of higher 
education through high-stakes standardized English language proficiency 
testing. Others enrol in English for Academic Purposes (EAP) programs de¬ 
signed to fulfill the proficiency requirements for entry into English-medium 
higher education. Finding alternatives to traditional standardized English 
language proficiency testing, such as EAP, is a necessary part of promoting 
access for these students to the same educational opportunities as students 
from English-speaking backgrounds. However, the effectiveness of EAP 
pathway programs at times appears to be mixed, with a particular inability 
of students to transfer the skills garnered in EAP courses to their mainstream 
university studies (see Baik & Greig, 2009; Counsell, 2011). A possible solu¬ 
tion is the implementation of content-focused task-based teaching that mir¬ 
rors authentic tasks EAP students will carry out in their mainstream studies. 
In this approach, the EAP classroom is seen as a natural fit for task-based 
language teaching (TBLT) because it allows the students to use language and 
skills in situations they will face in their academic lives (Alexander, Argent, 
& Spencer, 2008). 

Studies exploring teacher perceptions of the suitability of TBLT have so 
far been limited mainly to English as a Foreign Language (EFL) contexts. 
Jeon and Hahn (2006) interviewed Korean secondary school teachers and 
found that the teachers felt a task-based approach motivated students and 
was appropriate for group work. McDonough and Chaikitmongkol (2007) 
interviewed EFL teachers at a university in Thailand who reported that 
the students became more independent in their learning. The teachers also 
reported that the students gained academic skills they could use in other 
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courses (McDonough & Chaikitmongkol, 2007). Although these teachers 
felt positive about TBLT, they expressed concerns about certain features of 
a task-based approach. The Korean secondary school teachers, for example, 
felt that assessing task performance was an issue (Jeon & Hahn, 2006). The 
teachers in the study felt that assigning the same grade to all students in 
a group was unfair and that they needed to consider different features of 
the group work in order to assign a grade (Jeon & Hahn, 2006). In the Mc¬ 
Donough and Chaikitmongkol (2007) study, the teachers were concerned 
about the "amount or type of grammar instruction" (p. 118) in the task- 
based course, and some of the teachers were concerned about the amount of 
material they had to cover. 

While these studies provide insight into teacher perceptions of TBLT in 
different contexts (Jeon & Hahn, 2006; McDonough & Chaikitmongkol, 2007), 
there have been few studies directly concerned with teachers' perceptions 
of the effectiveness of TBLT in EAP, particularly in a Canadian context. This 
article addresses the lack of exploration of TBLT and EAP in the Canadian 
context by reporting the results of a study that investigated the prevalence 
of TBLT in Canadian EAP classrooms and how EAP instructors perceived 
the benefits and drawbacks of this teaching approach. As such, the refined 
research questions for this research study are as follows: 

1. To what extent do EAP instructors report employing TBLT in their EAP 
classes? 

2. From EAP instructors' perspectives, what are successful examples of TBLT 
used with EAP learners? 

3. For EAP instructors, what are the perceived benefits and drawbacks of 
employing TBLT in their teaching practice? 


Background Literature 

What is TBLT? 

TBLT is an approach to language teaching that provides opportunities for 
students to engage in the authentic use of the target language through tasks. 
As the principal component in TBLT, the task provides the main context and 
focus for learning, and it encourages language use similar to the way lan¬ 
guage is used outside of the classroom. Students learn language and develop 
skills as they work toward completing the task, which motivates them to 
stretch their available language resources (Ellis, 2003a). 

Differing perspectives and purposes of researchers and teacher educators 
studying tasks and TBLT have resulted in varied definitions of task in the lit¬ 
erature (Samuda & Bygate, 2008). The following examples illustrate the range 
of definitions, but are not meant to exhaust the possibilities. Willis (1996) 
says, "tasks are always activities where the target language is used by the 
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learner for a communicative purpose (goal) in order to achieve an outcome" 
(p. 23). According to Willis, a role-play that includes a team of entrepreneurs 
arguing a case study to solve a problem is an example of a task because it 
includes a goal. On the other hand, a role-play in which students are given a 
role to practice a prescribed grammar item would not be considered a task. 
Willis's definition suggests a natural use of English. Nunan (2004) expands on 
Willis's definition by claiming that "a pedagogical task is a piece of classroom 
work that involves learners in comprehending, manipulating, producing, or 
interacting in the target language ... and in which the intention is to convey 
meaning rather than to manipulate form" (p. 4). Like Willis's definition of a 
classroom task, Nunan's discussion of TBLT agrees that tasks are meaning- 
oriented. Another definition of task (Long & Crookes, 1992) focuses on things 
individuals do in the "real world": 

[A task is] a piece of work undertaken for oneself or for others, freely 
or for some reward. Thus, examples of tasks include painting a fence, 
dressing a child ... In other words, by "task" is meant the hundred 
and one things people do in everyday life, at work, at play, and in 
between, (p. 89) 

Ellis (2009) narrows Long and Crookes's (1992) wider definition of a task by 
claiming that a task should meet specific criteria in order to be considered a 
task. A task has a "primary focus on meaning, a 'gap', which motivates a need 
to exchange information or give an opinion, and a clearly defined outcome 
other than the use of language that is reached by the students using their 
own language resources" (p. 223). The researchers for the current study used 
Ellis's definition of a task because it emphasizes interaction and negotiating 
meaning. 

Benefits 

The benefits of TBLT have been ably described in the literature. Nunan (2004) 
emphasizes language use for authentic purposes. Lor Nunan, TBLT is benefi¬ 
cial because students learn language by communicating interactively while 
engaging in meaningful tasks. Nunan further feels that TBLT is relevant to 
students' needs and interests, as it stimulates language learning and skills 
development necessary for completing tasks that students may encounter 
outside the classroom. Ellis (2003b, 2009) also underlines these benefits by 
pointing out that students use self-selected language during tasks, which 
helps them to focus on the meaning of their message to complete it. Specific 
language items are not imposed on students, which means they are free of 
language control. Students use the language that they have rather than prac¬ 
tice specified language items. 

While the element of being free of overt language control can be perceived 
as a major benefit of using a task-based approach, TBLT is further beneficial 
because, as a development of Communicative Language Teaching (CLT), it 
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offers a focus both on form and on communication, so it is more effective than 
approaches that are narrower and do not offer a balance (Larsen-Freeman & 
Anderson, 2011). Willis and Willis (2007) describe how the balance in TBLT 
is evident in the unfolding of a task sequence that involves a focus on lan¬ 
guage and form contained within the overall emphasis of a focus on mean¬ 
ing. For Willis and Willis, specific vocabulary and grammar can be targeted 
for study purposes and consciousness-raising. At the beginning of the task 
sequence, this focus on form involves an examination of language needed for 
the upcoming task. Language guidance at this stage can be student directed 
and come from dictionaries, grammar books, or the instructor. However, for 
Willis and Willis, the most effective position for a focus on form in the task 
sequence is at the end: the point at which specific language forms are identi¬ 
fied to help students make sense of the task experience. Under the instructor's 
guidance and working in familiar contexts arising from the task, specific vo¬ 
cabulary and grammar, including grammatical explanations, can be isolated 
for form-focused activities that make sense of the task experience and are 
useful for future language encounters. Ellis (2003a) further emphasizes that 
TBLT is flexible enough to fit into different curricula and different teaching 
contexts. It can also be used to different degrees. Individual tasks can support 
a course, or tasks can build an entire program. It is an effective approach for 
teaching all four skills including grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary 
(Willis, 1996; Willis & Willis, 2007). 

In addition to being adaptable, task-based language teaching is a student- 
centred approach to teaching (Van den Branden, 2012). Students communi¬ 
cate naturally in situations they may experience outside of the classroom 
with the language that is closely connected to them. In more traditional ap¬ 
proaches, the contexts may seem artificial to the students because they were 
created for language practice and not for the students' needs. In TBLT, the 
language explored arises from the students' needs, and the students' atten¬ 
tion is drawn to form as the task unfolds (Larsen-Freeman & Anderson, 2011). 
These needs, and not the teacher or textbook, direct the lesson (Hyland, 2006). 
Students can feel satisfied that their individual needs are being met and that 
their opinions or ideas are being heard. TBLT encourages input from students 
to the teacher about how the learning environment should evolve. Accord¬ 
ingly, it is an active approach to language learning (Larsen-Freeman & An¬ 
derson, 2011) that is highly motivating and improves student confidence (Van 
den Branden, 2012). 

Drawbacks 

TBLT has also been critiqued in the literature. Seedhouse (1999) has shown 
in studies that there is "a general tendency in TBLT for students to minimize 
the volume of language used, and to produce only that which is necessary 
to accomplish the task" (p. 152). In other words, depending on the task and 
how it has been set up, verbal interactions can be short and simple. It has 
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also been postulated that TBLT develops fluency at the expense of accuracy 
and relies on lexis (Skehan, 1996). Furthermore, Carless (2004) found that 
students developed strategies to complete tasks quickly, taking shortcuts in 
their language use and not fully engaging in the learning process. He points 
out that this problem is related to the design of the tasks which, from the stu¬ 
dents' perspective, may not require interaction or use of the target language 
to complete (Carless, 2004). 

Another drawback associated with TBLT is that it may be difficult to 
implement in differing teaching contexts (Ellis, 2009). TBLT appears to be 
an approach that works well with students who are willing to take risks in 
their learning (Hyland, 2006), but may not be preferred by students who 
are familiar with more traditional approaches that involve direct grammar 
teaching and a structured curriculum (Mann, 2006). In the Canadian context, 
Ogilvie and Dunn (2010) have pointed out that new teachers entering the 
profession perceive a "need to adhere to cultural norms and expectations re¬ 
lated to teaching" (p. 172). These cultural norms and expectations are not par¬ 
ticularly supportive of a task-based language teaching approach. Although 
preservice teachers might feel positively disposed toward TBLT because of 
their teacher education experiences, they are not likely to use TBLT during 
a teaching practicum, perhaps because of a perceived lack of support for 
student teachers wanting to use TBLT. In addition, for Ogilvie and Dunn, it 
appears that preservice teachers may be reticent to employ TBLT because it 
does not contribute to promoting their status as language experts in the eyes 
of their students. Even when a teaching context is amenable to TBLT, there 
remains the perception amongst preservice teachers that TBLT involves time- 
consuming preparations; as a result, Ogilvie and Dunn found that perceived 
time constraints placed on preservice teacher candidates limited their use of 
TBLT activities. 

Misunderstandings and misconceptions surrounding TBLT have also 
been reported in the literature (Ellis, 2009). The variety of definitions of 
task — that is, what is or is not a task, and what activities it does or does not 
include—creates a feeling of uncertainty in teachers. This may be another 
reason why teachers are skeptical about TBLT and whether or not their stu¬ 
dents are actually progressing in their language abilities. Plews and Zhao 
(2010) point out that these misunderstandings and misconceptions persist in 
the Canadian context as well, with teachers struggling with TBLT and using 
what they perceive to be TBLT in ways that may be inconsistent with actual 
TBLT principles. For example, Plews and Zhao reveal in their study that 
teachers from native English-speaking backgrounds were apt to transform 
TBLT into a Present, Practice, and Produce (PPP) mode of instruction. Thus, 
lessons became driven by a weak form of TBLT fronted by explicit grammar 
explanations followed by drills and practice resembling traditional teaching 
practices rather than the task sequence of the strong form of TBLT. In ad¬ 
dition, there was a tendency to separate the four skills of reading, writing. 
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listening, and speaking as the focus of lessons rather than integrate the four 
skills in a whole language approach more consistent with a TBLT theoretical 
foundation. 

Assessment is another concern in TBLT. Pica (2008) says "the label 'task' 
is applied to measures of L2 proficiency that are essentially communicative 
activities rather than tasks, which have a goal outside of language" (p. 78). 
The doing of the task puts the students in an environment where linguistic 
and communicative demands are put on them, but these may not be part 
of the task. This is confusing for the teacher who does not know what or 
how to assess students. Norris, Brown, Hudson, and Yoshioka (1998) argue 
that "success or failure in the outcome of the task, because they are perfor¬ 
mances, must usually be rated by qualified judges" (as cited in Nunan, 2004, 
p. 145). Similar to Pica, Norris et al. (as cited in Nunan, 2004) reinforce that 
tasks need to be authentic and include a goal. The concern, however, may 
be that language teachers do not consider themselves experts in the fields 
their students will be studying post-EAP, and they do not have the confi¬ 
dence to assess discipline-specific tasks outside their range of expertise. Fur¬ 
thermore, the language that students need to perform the task, such as that 
used in negotiating or describing a process or specific language related to 
the task, may be unfamiliar to the teacher, thus further contributing to a lack 
of confidence connected to assessing task performance in academic fields of 
study other than that connected to teachers' educational backgrounds. 

The Study 

Participants 

Participants were recruited from the membership of the Teachers of English 
as a Second Language Canada Federation (TESL Canada). TESL Canada is 
a national federation of provincial and territorial organizations of English 
as an Additional Language (EAL) professionals. Member affiliates include 
organizations in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, On¬ 
tario, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Yukon. As 
an umbrella organization, TESL Canada aims to promote high quality addi¬ 
tional language teaching and learning in concert with its member organiza¬ 
tions (TESL Canada, 2013). The current study focuses on participants who 
identified themselves as uniquely being EAP instructors. EAP instructors 
typically teach in programs existing in a variety of institutions in the Cana¬ 
dian context such as private adult ESL schools, colleges, and universities. In 
general, EAP involves "teaching English with the aim of facilitating learn¬ 
ers' study or research in that language" (Hyland & Hamp-Lyons, 2002, p. 2). 
Other instructors were not included in the current pool of data. These data 
covering a wider range of instructor specializations are reported elsewhere 
(Douglas, 2014). 
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Data Collection 

Data collection was carried out through an online survey of the TESL Canada 
membership. At the time of the study (Spring/Summer 2013), total member¬ 
ship in TESL Canada was 6,833. After the appropriate ethics board approvals 
were received and the protocols of TESL Canada and TESL Ontario were met, 
an e-mail invitation was sent out to the TESL Canada membership to take 
part in the survey. A total of 217 members answered the call to participate, 
representing 3.18% of the TESL Canada membership. Out of this larger pool 
of data, 42 participants indicated that they were working strictly within an 
EAP context at the time of the survey. It is these 42 participants who are the 
focus of the current study. 

The online survey first presented participants with Ellis's (2009) definition 
of task in which he summarized it as having a focus on communicating and 
understanding meaning, requiring an information gap, depending on stu¬ 
dents' own language resources, and targeting a final goal other than language 
practice. Participants were asked to keep Ellis's (2009) definition in mind as 
they worked through the questions in the survey. 

There were 11 questions on the survey. Questions 1-7 were closed-ended 
and Questions 8-11 were open ended. The first four questions of the survey 
collected demographic data connected to education, teaching contexts, loca¬ 
tion, and years of experience of the participants. The fifth question was a 
priming question designed to connect the Ellis (2009) definition of TBLT to 
concrete examples of tasks: from a list of seven choices, participants were 
asked to choose which task descriptions were representative of TBLT. The 
sixth and seventh questions inquired as to the frequency with which partici¬ 
pants employed TBLT approaches in their teaching practice along with the 
extent to which they felt that TBLT activities were appropriate for EAP. The 
final four open-ended questions elicited participant responses related to ex¬ 
amples of successful TBLT, the benefits of TBLT, the drawbacks of TBLT, and 
other thoughts related to TBLT. 

Data Analysis 

Qualitative research methods, influenced by a phenomenological tradi¬ 
tion, were employed to categorize and code the data into emergent themes 
based on arising patterns (Creswell, 1998; Gay, Mills, & Airasian, 2012). The 
goal of the research was to uncover participants' "lived experiences" (Cre¬ 
swell, 1998, p. 51) and perceptions in connection to the phenomenon of TBLT 
while capturing participant descriptions of TBLT in practice. Although the 
study was grounded in Ellis's (2009) definition of task, the data were ap¬ 
proached inductively without preconceived thematic categories in order to 
directly uncover meaning in the data from the perspectives of the partici¬ 
pants. The themes that arose were particularly grounded in the responses 
of the participants. Lor the open-ended questions, participant responses 
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were analyzed for units of meaning. Units of meaning are ideas that can be 
gathered together to form groups of thoughts connected to a similar theme 
(Creswell, 1998). They are the informational building blocks in the data from 
which the thematic understandings are derived. As a result, some responses 
from participants were coded for more than one theme, with multiple codes 
assigned to responses conveying more than one separate idea in a response. 
Each separate idea, represented by a code, signifies a discrete unit of mean¬ 
ing that stood on its own as a unit of analysis. Coded units of meaning were 
grouped into thematic categories that became the basis for understanding 
participant perspectives on TBLT (Gay et al., 2012). In reporting the data, 
representative quotes were used to illustrate the emergent themes. A com¬ 
posite approach was taken (Plews & Zhao, 2010), mixing the responses of the 
participants to capture the essence of the phenomenon under investigation: 
TBLT in the Canadian EAP context. It is important to note that as EAP in¬ 
structors, researchers, and scholars, we attempted to remain aware of our par¬ 
ticular interpretive focus and bias during the data analysis. We maintained 
this awareness so as to avoid premature judgement of the emerging themes 
in the data (Gay et al., 2012). 

Results 

Demographic Information 

The first four questions of the survey provided data describing participant 
characteristics. Data results showed participants holding a variety of quali¬ 
fications preparing them for teaching EAP: 60% of respondents reported 
holding a bachelor's degree, and a further 57% reported holding a master's 
degree. However, no specification was made as to whether these qualifica¬ 
tions were focused on EAP or additional language teaching and learning in 
general. Participants' educational qualifications are summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Educational Qualifications (n = 42) 


Response 

Percentage 

Count 

Doctoral degree 

12 

5 

Master’s degree 

57 

24 

Diploma 

7 

3 

Certificate (a 120 hours) 

38 

16 

Certificate (< 120 hours) 

14 

6 

Bachelor’s degree 

60 

25 

Other, please specify 

5 

2 


Of the 217 respondents to the larger survey, 42 participants uniquely iden¬ 
tified as working in an EAP context. These 42 participants are the focus of 
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this study. Participants from six provinces took part in the survey (along with 
three participants from overseas). Half of the respondents were from Ontario, 
with British Columbia and Alberta following with 17% and 12% of respon¬ 
dents respectively. Table 2 summarizes the locations of participants' teaching 
practice. 


Table 2 

Locations of Teaching Practice (n = 42) 


Response 

Percentage 

Count 

Nova Scotia 

2 

1 

Prince Edward Island 

5 

2 

Ontario 

50 

21 

Manitoba 

7 

3 

Alberta 

12 

5 

British Columbia 

17 

7 

Outside Canada 

7 

3 


Finally, the demographic data results revealed that participants had an 
average of almost 16 years of experience teaching EAP (n = 42, M = 15.6, SD = 
9.1, range = 2-35). 

Priming, Prevalence, and Suitability 

In considering which activities represented TBLT tasks, participants were 
asked to select all the activities that they felt represented TBLT. Results re¬ 
vealed that participants considered making a presentation as most represen¬ 
tative of a TBLT approach, with 81% of participants considering this choice a 
task. The least representative of a TBLT task was reviewing test-taking strate¬ 
gies; however, this was still considered to be a task by 33% of the respondents. 
Results for the priming question are summarized in Table 3. 

Table 3 

Representative of TBLT Tasks (n = 42) 


Response Percentage Count 


Reviewing test-taking strategies 

33 

14 

Planning a class potluck party 

74 

31 

Giving directions 

76 

32 

Giving a presentation 

81 

34 

Making a YouTube video 

79 

33 

Writing a timed essay 

50 

21 

Revising an essay after receiving feedback 

48 

20 
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The data reveal that TBLT is widely prevalent in participants' teaching 
practice, with 69% of the participants reporting that they used TBLT activities 
with their students in more than half of their lessons. Only one participant 
reported never using TBLT activities. The prevalence of TBLT activities in 
participant classrooms is summarized in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Prevalence of TBLT in Participants’ Teaching Practice (n = 42) 


Response 

Percentage 

Count 

Never 

2 

1 

In the occasional lesson (approximately 25%) 

26 

11 

In about half of my lessons (approximately 50%) 

24 

10 

In the majority of my lessons (approximately 75%) 

26 

11 

In all of my lessons (approximately 100%) 

19 

8 

Other, please specify 

2 

1 


Regarding the suitability of TBLT for specifically EAP contexts, 86% 
of participants felt that TBLT activities are appropriate for teaching EAR 
However, that left 14% of respondents feeling either neutral or negative 
about the suitability of TBLT for EAP instruction. Results are summarized 
in Table 5. 


Table 5 

Perceived Suitability of TBLT for EAP Instruction (n = 42) 



Strongly 

disagree 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly 

agree 

Task-based language 
teaching activities are 
appropriate for teaching 
English for Academic 
Purposes 

3 (7%) 

1 (2%) 

2 (5%) 

18(43%) 

18 (43%) 


Examples of Successful TBLT Tasks in EAP 

Of the 42 participants who identified themselves as working within an EAP 
context, 32 provided responses to the question asking for examples of typical 
TBLT activities they had used in their current teaching context. Data pro¬ 
vided by the 32 respondents resulted in 42 examples of TBLT outcomes. The 
most common examples provided by participants were presentations, essays, 
and interviews. Response results are summarized in Table 6. 
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Table 6 

Reported Examples of Typical TBLT Activities (n = 32) 


Code 

Number 

Percentage 

Presentation 

15 

35.7 

Essay 

8 

19.0 

Interview 

3 

7.1 

Timed reading 

2 

4.8 

Video 

2 

4.8 

Outline 

2 

4.8 

Cover letter 

1 

2.4 

Crossword 

1 

2.4 

Debate 

1 

2.4 

Instructions 

1 

2.4 

Paraphrase 

1 

2.4 

Project 

1 

2.4 

Role-play 

1 

2.4 

Riddle 

1 

2.4 

Summary 

1 

2.4 

Questionnaire 

1 

2.4 

Total units of meaning 

42 

100.0 


Making up almost 36% of the coded data, the most common example 
of a TBLT activity reported by participants mentioned presentations. These 
responses focused on "developing presentation skills" and "preparing for a 
presentation," with some examples connected to students' academic needs 
and "the field of their future disciplines." Representative of the examples, one 
instructor described a presentation task as follows: 

We recently read an article comparing Bilingual Education language 
programs to ESL immersion programs in the USA. They [students] 
were then asked to give a group Powerpoint presentation discussing 
the pros and cons of each in their opinion. 

After presentations, essays were the next most described TBLT example 
in the data, representing 19% of the coded data. The connection to academics 
was emphasized in the data, with students encouraged to "write with pur¬ 
pose based on their own academic background." One respondent also em¬ 
phasized that "in an EAP context, writing an essay is an authentic task." The 
same respondent described a complex essay task involving multiple steps: 

Students read articles/textbook chapters and listen to lectures in the 
fields of sociology and psychology, read a novel (7 Heard the Owl Call 
My Name), and then for their final research paper, they have to syn¬ 
thesize the information from their readings and other research that 
they undertake, to write a commentary on some aspect of the novel. 
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The third most popular TBLT example—interviews —was described in 
approximately 7% of the data. Interviews seemed to primarily serve an in- 
formation-gathering role supporting either an essay or a presentation. For 
example, EAP students might be asked to interview a local business person 
in a neighbourhood to provide content for a presentation. Interviews might 
also be connected to students' future fields of study or career paths, with one 
example asking students to "find someone in the community to conduct an 
informational interview with regards to a career that you are interested in 
exploring following your studies in EAP." 

Benefits of TBLT in EAP 

For the open-ended question asking participants to share the possible ben¬ 
efits of employing TBLT activities in their current teaching context, 37 re¬ 
sponses resulted in 67 coded units of meaning. The most reported benefits of 
TBLT were its practicality, effectiveness, and learner-centredness. The results 
are summarized in Table 7. 


Table 7 

Perceived Benefits of TBLT for EAP (n = 37) 


Code 

Number 

Percentage 

Practicality 

15 

22.4 

Effectiveness 

9 

13.4 

Learner centred 

8 

11.9 

Authenticity 

7 

10.4 

Goal oriented 

6 

9.0 

Motivation 

6 

9.0 

Collaboration 

5 

7.5 

Integration 

5 

7.5 

Cognitive skills 

2 

3.0 

Confidence 

2 

3.0 

Creativity 

2 

3.0 

Total units of meaning 

67 

100.0 


Practicality, the most reported benefit in the data, accounted for approxi¬ 
mately 22% of coded units of meaning in the responses. Practicality was re¬ 
lated to how relevant TBLT activities are to the needs of EAP students and 
how these activities can prepare "the students for similar tasks in their future 
degree courses." For example, one participant reported that TBLT 

can allow students to complete practical tasks that may be necessary 
in a university/college setting (i.e., working with community, groups, 
colleagues, etc., conducting interviews for studies/research). 

TBLT is also seen as effective in EAP instruction, as 13% of responses men¬ 
tioned that as a perceived benefit of TBLT. Participants report that "students 
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feel a sense of achievement and progress" and a "sense of accomplishment 
regardless of their level." They felt that TBLT activities "are more effective than 
other methods of teaching. Students learn and retain more information and are 
able to [use] skills taught more effectively over the long term." 

Rounding out the top three benefits of TBLT as perceived by the study 
participants is the leamer-centredness of this approach, mentioned in 12% of 
the responses. The participants felt that having a learner-centred classroom is 
appropriate, and TBLT helps to facilitate that because "activities are more stu¬ 
dent-centred; therefore, the teacher is a facilitator instead of the main focus. 
Students need to learn and get information from each other." Furthermore, 
"more student involvement (task-based activities) allows for more learning 
commitment and ownership on the students' part." 

Drawbacks of TBLT in LAP 

In addition to eliciting participants' opinions on the benefits of TBLT as a 
teaching approach for EAP, participants also had the opportunity to share the 
perceived drawbacks of using TBLT in EAR In total, 34 participants reported 
drawbacks associated with using TBLT in EAP contexts. The 34 responses 
included 48 drawbacks that were coded in the data. The most prevalent 
drawbacks reported were a mismatch with student expectations, a lack of 
classroom time, and excessive instructor preparation. Reported drawbacks 
are summarized in Table 8. 


Table 8 

Perceived Drawbacks of TBLT for EAP (n = 34) 


Code 

Number 

Percentage 

Student expectations 

11 

22.9 

Classroom time 

9 

18.8 

Instructor preparation 

7 

14.6 

Curriculum mismatch 

6 

12.5 

Focus on form 

4 

8.3 

Instructor willingness 

4 

8.3 

None 

4 

8.3 

Evaluation 

3 

6.3 

Total units of meaning 

48 

100.0 


The most commonly perceived drawback from the point of view of the 
study participants, representing 23% of the data, was connected to student 
expectations for teaching and learning in an EAP class and how these ex¬ 
pectations were not necessarily amenable to TBLT, resulting in resistance to 
TBLT methodologies. Part of this resistance to TBLT was attributed to cultural 
reasons, as illustrated in the statement that "cultural background may pose a 
challenge: some students are not very fond of learner-centred tasks and may 
be expecting the instructor to do all the teaching." Students are perceived as 
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being "often unfamiliar with these kinds of projects," and this can result in 
"student push-back to be expected if they are used to more traditional teach¬ 
ing methods." For example, "students who are traditional 'book learners' 
don't always see the learning that is involved with TBL[T]," and "some stu¬ 
dents always want the correct answer and [do] not want to learn from fellow 
classmates." As a result, "it takes some 'selling' to students who would rather 
be taught grammar in a more traditional mode." 

Challenges related to classroom time and instructor preparation also 
formed a recurring pattern in the data. While some students may resist TBLT, 
some instructors shared the opinion that TBLT is overly time-consuming in an 
EAP context (19% of the drawbacks mentioned). As one participant lamented, 
"I don't always have the time I need for these activities." TBLT is perceived 
as being "time-intensive, using more class time than some other methods," 
and too "time-consuming in a fast-track program." TBLT was also perceived 
as being time-consuming and challenging in terms of instructor preparation, 
with 15% of the data associated with this drawback. It was reported that 
TBLT "requires more instructor preparation" with "careful planning ... and 
skillful implementation." As a result, "instructors have to be quite skilled in 
designing assessments" because TBLT is "difficult to organize." 

Further Thoughts on TBLT in EAP 

The last open-ended question in the online survey gave participants the op¬ 
portunity to share any final thoughts they had about TBLT and teaching in 
an EAP context. Nearly half (19) of the participants availed themselves of this 
opportunity, with the four most common final thoughts being connected to 
TBLT's effectiveness, time consumption, ambiguous definition, and mismatch 
with student expectations. Results are summarized in Table 9. 


Table 9 

Further Thoughts Connected to TBLT and EAP (n = 19) 


Code 

Number 

Percentage 

Effectiveness 

10 

32.3 

Time-consuming 

4 

12.9 

Definition 

3 

9.7 

Student expectations 

3 

9.7 

Importance 

2 

6.5 

Goal oriented 

2 

6.5 

Authenticity 

1 

3.2 

Complementary 

1 

3.2 

Further examples 

1 

3.2 

Curriculum mismatch 

1 

3.2 

Focus on form 

1 

3.2 

Learner centred 

1 

3.2 

Motivation 

1 

3.2 

Total units of meaning 

31 

100.0 
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One theme that was prevalent in the replies of respondents (found in 32% 
of the data) was TBLT's effectiveness for supporting language acquisition. 
One participant, when describing an example of a task, stated that "the result 
of this task over the past years has been very positive for me," with another 
participant emphasizing that "students feel a great sense of accomplishment." 
Thinking about TBLT activities, some participants said they "love them and 
use them all the time," and one respondent confirmed this thought by stating 
"I am a big fan of task-based learning." There appeared to be a general feeling 
that TBLT was "well worth the effort" and a "rewarding experience." 

Another thought that echoed through the statements about drawbacks 
connected to TBLT was the time-consuming nature of this type of approach. 
Nearly one third (31%) of the units of meaning coded for added thoughts 
contributed to this theme. One participant reported, "I am concerned about 
the time requirements," and another respondent emphasized "I always wish 
I had more time!" Yet, despite the concern with the perceived time consump¬ 
tion of employing a TBLT approach, a participant expressed the feeling that 
"it is worth the time investment by the instructor—especially when accom¬ 
panied by the smile of understanding and success on the students' faces." 

Rounding off the top four themes emerging in the data connected to 
added thoughts, the definition of TBLT (10%) and student expectations (10%) 
represented an equal number of units of meaning. There seemed to be some 
confusion as to what constitutes TBLT, as one participant noted that it was 
"difficult to determine which activities are tasks," and another worried that 
he or she may "have defined it [TBLT] so broadly that 'task-based learning' 
... may not be that useful a concept." One participant also reported that he or 
she was now questioning his or her own understanding of TBLT after com¬ 
pleting the online survey: 

Before doing this, I thought I knew what task-based learning 
was, but the more I write, the more I realize I'm not 100% sure ... 
Hmmmm. I guess it's easier to define in a survival-based LINC or 
ESL class. 

Along with ambiguity surrounding participants' understanding of TBLT, 
the theme of mismatched student expectations arose again in the data. One 
participant commented, "You [instructors] have to weather a lot of anxiety 
and complaining and griping, and you have to be very clear on what they 
[students] are learning from this, and why you are doing it this way." The 
feeling also recurred that "some students want fill in the blank or workbook 
type language activities because they provide right and wrong answers." 

Discussion 

The main goal of this study was to investigate, from the point of view of EAP 
practitioners in the Canadian context, the prevalence and perceived suitabil- 
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ity of TBLT in EAP classrooms, examples of successful TBLT activities, and 
how EAP instructors perceived the benefits and drawbacks of TBLT. 

For the participants in this study, TBLT is prevalent in their practice and 
generally regarded as appropriate for EAP instruction—69% of the partici¬ 
pants reported that they use TBLT activities in their EAP teaching, and 86% 
reported that TBLT is suitable for teaching EAP. These data point to the accep¬ 
tance of TBLT by the participants working in EAP contexts. These data also 
somewhat mitigate concerns in the data that TBLT may not fit with student 
expectations, may be time-consuming, or may entail excessive preparation— 
despite these concerns, a majority of the participants were employing TBLT 
methodologies with their learners. However, some respondents reported 
using TBLT activities only occasionally, and 14% felt neutral or negative 
about the suitability of TBLT. One reason may be related to curriculum or 
programmatic constraints, as voiced by participants who reported that their 
"current curriculum does not support it" and "a lot of our curriculum doesn't 
lend itself well to task-based learning." Ellis (2009) points out that TBLT may 
be difficult to implement in particular teaching contexts, perhaps similar to 
those of the participants. These findings suggest that the participants may not 
be given the freedom to choose what their courses will include or that their 
course syllabus is handed to them by administration. Despite perceptions 
to the contrary, the Canadian context continues to have cultural norms and 
expectations that may not foster a receptive environment for TBLT (Ogilvie 
& Dunn, 2010). 

The majority of examples of typical TBLT activities reported in the sur¬ 
vey are productive in that they practice speaking or writing (e.g., cover let¬ 
ter, debate, role-play). The three most common activities were presentations, 
essays, and interviews. The comments suggest that participants value stu¬ 
dent interaction and activity in their classes as well as spoken and textual 
output. It is important to note that Willis and Willis (2007) point out task- 
based language classes are not typically limited to using single stand-alone 
tasks. Rather, they use a sequence of interconnected tasks, employing all 
four language skills (reading, writing, listening, speaking) over the course 
of the sequence. This sequence is preceded by introductory priming tasks 
and followed by focus on form tasks. As a result, this task cycle can allow for 
attention to be placed on listening and reading, which was not mentioned 
by the participants when reporting examples of TBLT in EAR The focus on 
productive tasks uncovered in the data could have been a result of partici¬ 
pants focusing on reporting only one element of a sequence of tasks. It may 
have also been the result of inconsistencies between TBLT principles and 
practice in EAP practice similar to the inconsistencies reported by Plews and 
Zhao (2010) in the general ESL context. However, some of the descriptions 
of examples were extensive and detailed, involving the integration of the 
four skills and including several subtasks making up a complete sequence 
of tasks. An example in the survey is "students look at case studies from 
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the field of their future disciplines, write up different perspectives, and 
present." This integration of different language skills such as reading and 
writing connects to participants reporting the benefits of integration as an 
aspect of TBLT. Students "interviewing" people in the community or each 
other in class was another reported TBLT activity. This example of a task 
is mirrored in a comprehensive list of study skills in the literature (Jordan, 
1997) as a study skill for doing research, pointing to a connection with EAP. 
Interviews allow students to interact with people in the community or on 
campus, which not only provides learners with authentic experiences, but 
also develops their conversation skills. As a whole, the examples of TBLT in 
practice reported by the participants complement the perceived benefits of 
using this approach. 

The most reported benefits of TBLT were its practicality, effectiveness, 
and learner-centredness. The reported benefits of TBLT presumably reflect 
values held by the respondents. These benefits in the data are similar to the 
benefits of other approaches and methods such as communicative language 
teaching, cooperative learning, and content-based instruction (Brown, 2007). 
Many of the benefits found in the data are not exclusive features of TBLT, 
but widely accepted principles of language teaching and learning (Brown, 
2007). It is possible that many of the participants would have been exposed 
to these ideas in their initial teacher education programs or ongoing pro¬ 
fessional development activities. It may be that participants are applying 
general positive attributes surrounding good teaching to TBLT. Unsurpris¬ 
ingly, the participants regard the positive benefits of TBLT as key principles, 
along with others—such as motivation and student confidence—as essential 
for language learning. Furthermore, the participants mention the benefits 
of "real-world" and "authentic" tasks, that is, tasks students have to know 
how to perform during and after their postsecondary studies. Comments in 
the data suggest that the participants feel that their students are not merely 
learning English for its own sake, but because they need to use English in 
their postsecondary lives. The importance of authentic contexts, materials, 
and student communication to stimulate language and skill development 
is found throughout the survey as well as in the literature (Ellis, 2003b; 
Nunan, 2004). 

Participants felt that a mismatch with student expectations, lack of class¬ 
room time, and excessive instructor preparation were common drawbacks 
of using TBLT for teaching EAP. In particular, it was suggested in the re¬ 
sponses that some of the participants' students have a background in more 
"traditional classrooms" where the teacher is dominant and the students are 
passive and do not have control over the content. The implication is that 
these students would not be amenable to TBLT approaches. These com¬ 
ments are supported by Mann's (2006) assertion that TBLT may not be ap¬ 
preciated by students who have been taught using traditional approaches 
involving direct grammar instruction and a structured curriculum. How- 
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ever, despite the report of possible resistance to TBLT-style methodologies, 
there is a sense in the data that the participants are sensitive to their stu¬ 
dents' learning styles, try to build a relationship of trust in the classroom, 
and strive to create a positive atmosphere. This sense of TBLT being worth 
the effort is seen in an expanded representative quote, previously used to 
illustrate mismatched student expectations, in which a participant empha¬ 
sizes success despite the challenges: 

Students feel a great sense of accomplishment, but you [instructors] 

have to weather a lot of anxiety and complaining and griping, and 

you have to be very clear on what they are learning from this, and 

why you are doing it this way. 

Furthermore, statements such as "convincing students" and obtaining "stu¬ 
dent buy in" suggest that participants are willing to negotiate class content 
and make the benefits of TBLT explicit for their students, which is connected 
to leamer-centredness. 

Survey results also seem to support the notion that while TBLT is seen by 
participants as a valid approach in an EAP setting, misconceptions remain 
as to what actually constitutes TBLT. The comments about the uncertainty 
of the meaning of "task" and "task-based learning" are consistent with what 
is written in the literature; that the lack of a single definition of "task" cre¬ 
ates confusion (Ellis, 2009). Furthermore, similar to findings by Ogilvie and 
Dunn (2010) connected to the perceived time constraints surrounding TBLT, 
challenges related to classroom time and instructor preparation were a recur¬ 
ring pattern in the data. Comments such as "time has to be shared between 
providing course content and activities," "there is often too much emphasis 
on the timing of the task," and "task-based learning doesn't always spend 
enough time building students' knowledge of linguistic structures" support 
the misconceptions surrounding TBLT and how this approach can support 
curricular goals. With greater understanding of what constitutes TBLT, it is 
possible that there would be more acceptance of this approach in a wider 
variety of curricular contexts. 

Conclusion 

Although the current study provides an interesting picture of TLBT in prac¬ 
tice in EAP contexts across Canada, there are a number of limitations to the 
current study. First, because participants were recruited through e-mail, the 
topic of TBLT may have attracted participants with strong feelings connected 
to this topic. For example, proponents of TBLT may be overrepresented in 
the data because they wanted to share their knowledge and expertise on the 
subject. Another point that limits the generalizability of the data is the small 
sample size compared to the likely number of EAP teachers in Canada and 
the total size of the TESL Canada membership in general. Furthermore, as 
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Quebec's provincial organization representing English-language teachers is 
not a member of TESL Canada, we had no participants from this province. 
Despite these limitations, informative patterns connected to TBLT and its 
relationship with EAP do arise in the data. These patterns call for further 
investigations into TBLT and EAP. For example, results suggest that it would 
be productive to do a larger, more detailed study to find out how teachers 
are actually incorporating TBLT into their EAP teaching and what effects this 
approach is having on the language and skill development of their students. 
The results of such a study would have an impact on course development 
and curriculum design. The current study also points to how it would be 
beneficial to see further research to understand the role of the teacher and the 
role of tasks in helping EAP students prepare for university. Finally, future 
research capturing EAP student voices to understand their perceptions of 
TBLT in Canadian EAP contexts would complement the teacher perspectives 
reported in the current study. 

There is a sense in the data received that the participants perceive TBLT 
as a suitable approach for teaching EAP because their students learn lan¬ 
guage and skills in natural contexts and situations. By working toward a 
goal, students use necessary language, making learning more authentic and 
relevant. TBLT motivates EAP students to improve their language and skills. 
However, comments with the opposite view that arose in the data suggest 
that more support for implementing TBLT approaches in an EAP context 
are called for. This support could take the form of designing EAP materials, 
such as textbooks, to incorporate TBLT principles for teaching and learning. 
More such materials would help to lower the preparation demands placed on 
instructors looking to make TBLT part of their EAP practice. The increased 
availability of TBLT-informed EAP materials could also be accompanied by 
greater attention to what TBLT in the EAP classroom constitutes in order to 
further promote TBLT in EAP teacher education and professional develop¬ 
ment opportunities. 
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